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“.  . . in  an  absurd  world  contradiction  is  the  criterion 
of  reality.  To  be  innocent  is  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  whole  universe.  It  is  to  throw  in  the  counter- 
weight to  restore  the  balance.  . . Equilibrium  alone 
reduces  force  to  nothing.  If  we  know  in  what  way 
society  is  unbalanced,  we  must  do  what  we  can  to 
add  weight  to  the  lighter  scale.” 

— Simone  Weil,  from  the  Introduction 
to  Gravity  and  Grace 

The  summer  round  of  our  annual  meetings  is 
partial  reality  now  in  minutes  and  in  the  lived  reality 
of  our  hearts.  At  their  best,  they  were  encounters 
with  Truth  as  well  as  with  each  other,  truths  which 
contradict  and  create  realities. 

If  you  were  unable  to  attend  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting,  you  may  feel  related  to  its  life  published 
here.  Our  October  and  November  issues  will  re- 
create Pacific  and  Intermountain  sessions,  as  well. 

But  what  I am  feeling  as  I write  these  words  is 
our  spiritual  relationship  to  all  persons  everywhere 
who  embody  nonviolence  and  sacrificial  love.  Par- 
ticularly, am  I in  awe  and  grateful  for  the  workings 
of  God’s  grace  in  the  life  of  Benigno  S.  Aquino, 
popular  Filipino  leader  who  was  assassinated  on 
his  return  to  Manila  on  August  21 . 

Benigno  Aquino  was  an  opponent  of  the  Marcos 
government  who  had  been  allowed  to  come  to  the 
United  States  for  heart  surgery  following  eight  years 
of  imprisonment.  Self-exiled  for  three  years,  he 
was  determined  to  re-assume  his  status  of  prisoner 
under  death  sentence  to  “pursue  my  freedom  strug- 
gle through  the  path  of  nonviolence,  fully  cognizant 
that  this  may  be  the  longer  and  more  arduous  road. . . 
Can  the  killers  of  today  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow? 
Must  we  destroy  in  order  to  build?  I refuse  to  be- 
lieve it  is  necessary  for  a nation  to  build  its  founda- 
tions on  the  bones  of  its  young.  . .” 

In  a recent  speech  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs,  Aquino  aligned 
himself  with  leaders  in  the  nonviolent  opposition 
of  the  Philippines  who  drafted  “A  Formula  for 
National  Reconciliation,”  an  appeal  to  the  armed 
opposition  and  the  Marcos  government.  (See  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  August  18,  1983,  for 
details.  All  quotes  are  from  this  source.) 

Benigno  Aquino’s  life  was  given  to  restore 
political  and  moral  balance.  May  we  Friends  follow, 
as  faithfully  as  he,  our  openings  into  Truth.  S.R. 
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North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
June  24-28, 1983  * * St.  Thomas  Center,  Bothell,  Washington 

To  Friends  Everywhere: 

With  450  adults  and  children  gathered  in  joy,  we  ask  each  other  once  again,  “How  is  the  Spirit  with 
Thee,  my  Friend?”  The  depth  of  fellowship  and  spiritual  sharing  in  this  our  1 1th  year  was  reflected  as 
well  in  our  1972  original  statement  of  purpose,  presented  during  an  evening  of  history  and  perceptions 
of  the  earlier  years:  . . to  strengthen  and  support  one  another  in  a common  search  for  Truth  and 

Light.” 

We  noted  our  growth  since  that  first  annual  session  with  268  Friends.  We  now  have  over  39  different 
Worship  Groups  and  Meetings  from  four  states,  many  representing  isolated  areas  and  Friends.  The  Out- 
reach Committee  actively  speaks  to  the  needs  for  care,  visitation  and  information  for  these  distant  Friends. 

In  our  time  together,  we  experienced  “Learning  as  Worship”  as  graciously  and  joyfully  presented  by 
Richard  Eldridge,  Principal  of  Buckingham  Friends  School,  our  Friend  in  Residence.  The  wonder  of 
learning  as  a religious  experience  holds  true  in  all  times  of  our  day  and  our  lives.  Learning  is  the  connec- 
tion of  outside  activities,  inward  reflection  and  spiritual  awareness. 

We  realize  caring  means  the  loving  energy  to  hold  up  not  only  others  in  their  concerns  and  needs,  but 
also  ourselves.  Our  courage  to  be  emotionally  vulnerable  through  some  of  our  Worship-Sharing  groups 
strengthened  our  sense  of  spiritual  unity.  The  personal  experience  has  had  a profound  impact  on  many 
this  year. 

The  tender  condition  of  the  world  is  a heartfelt  weight.  A sharing  of  concerns  and  plans  for  action 
grew  from  a variety  of  interest  groups.  Space  provided  for  seasoned  concerns  gave  us  the  opportunity  to 
approve  a minute  supporting  the  special  needs  for  war  tax  resisters. 

Everyone  felt  the  exciting  energy  of  our  children.  Age  barriers  fell  away  in  the  presence  of  play,  with 
singing  and  marshmallow  roasting  at  the  bonfire.  As  throughout  the  annual  session,  we  experienced  the 
healing  power  of  laughter. 

An  epistle  was  read  from  our  grade  school  children,  sharing  their  feelings  and  activities  during  Yearly 
Meeting.  And  a creative  expression  of  what  this  time  has  meant  to  the  Junior  Friends  was  a spirited 
experience  to  hear.  As  these  children  are  our  future,  we  take  seriously  their  direction  under  our  care. 

We  have  been  strengthened  by  this  learning  time  in  the  Light  of  our  family  and  Friends. 

We  send  you  our  love  and  greetings. 

Barbara  Janoe,  Presiding  Clerk 


Cover  drawing:  Michelle  Mavourneen,  University  Meeting 


Harold  Carson,  Eastside  Meeting 
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Richard  Eldridge,  Friend  in  Residence,  NPYM 


LEARNING  AS  WORSHIP 

An  address  to  NPYM  by  Richard  Eldridge, 
Principle,  Buckingham  Friends  School 

I would  like  to  present  a few  scenarios  which 
have  occurred  in  some  places  I’ve  been  associated 
with: 

— We  have  a co-ed  basketball  team  at  our  school 
which  had  a record  of  0 - 10  this  year;  our  last  game 
lost  13-71.  When  I was  driving  some  of  the  players 
home  at  the  end  of  the  season,  one  of  the  girls  said 
they’d  had  an  excellent  season:  they  had  worked 
well  with  each  other  and  their  goal  had  been  met— 
that  everyone  on  the  team  had  made  at  least  one 
basket. 


— A white  woman,  one  of  two  white  persons  in 
an  Afro-American  literature  class  which  I had  taught, 
commented  at  the  end  of  the  semester  in  a shaky 
voice  that  a new  world  of  beauty  had  been  opened 
to  her,  and  she  thanked  her  classmates  for  their 
help. 

— The  second  biggest  “Jock”  in  the  school  sign- 
ed up  to  be  the  teacher’s  aide  in  the  Lower  School 
for  the  entire  year.  He  loves  to  teach  science  to 
little  kids,  because,  he  says,  “they  discover  so  many 
things  by  themselves.” 

— A second  grader,  who  is  prone  in  Meeting 
for  Worship  to  tell  fables,  stood  up  and  revealed 
that  someone  had  pushed  him  around.  “Why  can’t 
we  have  a peaceful  world,”  he  asked,  “instead  of  a 
pushing  and  shoving  world?” 

These  different  vignettes  have  something  in 
common,  I think,  and  it  is  the  experience  of  learn- 
ing connected  in  subtle  ways  to  the  experience  of 
worship.  If  pressed,  I would  say  they  all  encom- 
pass a sense  of  coming  to  a truth  from  the  inside. 

The  perceived  facts  make  connections  that  require 
a movement  from  within  that  is  spiritual  in  experi- 
ence, so  that  acknowledgment,  whether  instant  or 
long-range,  joyful  or  painful,  is  in  the  spirit  of  the 
light  within,  or  more  commonly,  enlightenment. 
Most  memories  have  distance,  but  religious  memo- 
ries of  learning  and  worship  retain  their  nearness. 

I like  to  dig  into  original  meanings  of  words.  Learn, 
as  some  I’m  sure  know,  meant  both  to  learn  and 
to  teach  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  even  now  we 
have  a carry-over  in  such  phrases  as  “He  learned 
me  a lesson.”  Worship  was  originally  Worth-^h\p, 
the  state  of  finding  such  value  in  something  that 
it  could  produce  reverence.  If  we  combine  these 
two  concepts— a value-centered  experience  with  a 
moment  of  such  great  elucidation  that  one  simul- 
taneously teaches  and  is  taught— we  come  to  the 
heart  of  religious  experience.  It  is  the  religious 
experience,  I feel,  that  should  be  at  the  center  of 
education,  Quaker  or  otherwise. 

John  Ashby  Lester  in  The  Deals  and  Objectives 
of  Quaker  Education  quotes  an  early  (1695) 
commitment  to  education  connected  with  reli- 
gious experience:  “This  Meeting  does  desire  that 
where  Friends  can,  they  would  get  such  schools  and 
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schoolmasters  for  their  children  as  may  bring  them 
up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  the  love  of  His  truth, 
so  that  they  may  not  only  learn  to  be  scholars  but 
Christians  also,  and  that  all  parents  will  take  the 
same  care  at  home  that  such  reproof,  counsel,  and 
example  may  be  constantly  continued  in  the  respec- 
tive families,  that  so,  from  the  oldest  to  the  young- 
est, truth  may  flow  in  its  beauty  and  comeliness 
to  God’s  glory  and  all  His  people’s  comfort.”  The 
goal  of  a Quaker  school,  Lester  states,  includes 
“a  transparent  honesty  in  word  and  act,  a simplic- 
ity of  living  which  abhors  conspicuous  display  and 
luxury,  and  a wide  freedom  from  the  bonds  of 
conventional  thought.”  There  is  a difference,  I 
submit,  between  the  1695  Friends  of  the  Bristol 
epistle  and  the  statement  by  Lester.  The  first  is 
a statement  of  religion;  the  second  a statement 
of  philosophy. 

There  is,  I think,  a difference  between  Quaker 
religion  and  philosophy.  Perhaps  we  can  use  this 
as  a working  definition:  religion  is  our  experiencing 
of  God,  and  philosophy  is  the  way  we  structure 
our  relationships  under  God’s  oversight.  I have 
heard  a good  deal  about  Quaker  philosophy  in  the 
schools,  but  little,  really,  of  Quaker  religion,  and 
I feel  more  and  more  that  it  is  the  religious  side 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  that  can  and  should  make 
a difference  in  education. 

I would  like  to  propose  that  much  of  what  we 
call  “unQuakerly”  stems  from  our  misconception 
(if  not  misuse)  of  Quaker  philosophy.  Surely  at 
our  school  it  would  be  thought  unQuakerly  to  spank 
a child;  but  sixty  years  ago  whipping  a child  was  a 
regular  “Quaker”  activity  in  the  school.  At 
Buckingham  Meeting  there  is  a tolerance  for  diver- 
gent thinking:  a low-key  view  of  Jesus,  an  interest 
in  Sufis,  a theosophist  universalism  that  seems  to 
attract  Catholics  and  Jews  fleeing  from  more  rigid 
religious  practices.  How  different  from  those  100 
years  ago  when  Quakers  were  disowned  for  marry- 
ing out  of  Meeting!  There  was  a Quaker  parent 
who  was  outraged  that  our  graduation  speaker,  a 
local  judge,  espoused  competition;  yet  this  parent 
is  planning  the  ultimate  in  competition  by  creating 
a new  Peace  Party  to  oust  the  Republican  and 
Democrats  locally! 


George  Fox,  in  trying  to  put  his  religious  beliefs 
to  work,  helped  begin  schools  for  Friends  so  they 
could  have  a “religiously  guarded  education.” 

Such  an  education  v^/as  developed  under  the  premise 
that  if  religion  is  “taught”  by  a direct  union  with 
God,  then  those  texts  and  methods  of  teaching 
which  prevent  such  interaction  are  to  be  avoided. 
George  Fox  and  others  published  their  own  text- 
books, Fox’s  hQing  Instructions  for  Right  Spelling 
and  Plain  Directions  for  Reading  and  Writing  True 
English  (1673).  Friends  had  a tendency  to  avoid 
the  arts,  imaginative  literature,  music,  dancing— all 
frivolous  and  unnecessary  and  thought  not  to  be 
“in  the  Truth.” 

Contrast  that  with  Helen  Atkinson  who  taught 
music  at  Buckingham  Friends  School  for  thirty 
years  and  used  every  song  as  a vehicle  for  religious 
education  emphasizing,  especially,  songs  from  other 
lands.  Or  Weegie  Wentzel,  a sculptor,  nearly  blind, 
who  visits  the  school  occasionally  to  teach  a unit 
on  sculpture.  I have  seen  her  working  with  chil- 
dren thus:  “Feel  something  inside  that  clay  that 
needs  to  be  formed.  Work  from  the  inside  out. 

Give  whatever  shape  it  becomes  an  inner  shape, 
too.”  They  work  it  out,  a freedom  and  joy  of  grop- 
ing until  animals  and  faces  and  designs  emerge  that 
are  beautiful.  I would  say  she  has  induced  “ a 
religiously  guarded”  education,  even  though  the 
term  has  radically  changed  philosophically. 

What  I am  suggesting  is  that  as  society  changes 
in  subtle  ways,  so  does  our  philosophical  base,  and 
that  to  judge  the  success  of  educational  process,  we 
have  to  combine  philosophical  with  religious  prac- 
tices. While  I do  believe  in  the  separation  of  church 
and  state,  I do  not  believe  in  the  separation  of  the 
religious  and  the  secular.  Indeed,  I think  they  are 
inseparable  and  that  the  teaching  of  virtually  all 
great  music,  art,  and  literature,  for  instance,  must 
include  the  religious  base  from  which  they  sprang. 
Richard  Winslow,  a Wesleyan  University  music 
professor,  spoke  many  years  ago  at  Germantown 
Friends  with  this  message:  that  all  great  art  has 
religious  roots,  which  accounts  for  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  contemporary  art  (music,  art,  drama, 
literature).  He  stated  that  the  current  trend  is  secu- 
lar art;  indeed,  sometimes  it  is  deliberately  anti- 

( Continued  on  page  6) 
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(Address:  Cont.  from  page  5) 
religious,  and  consequently  has  little  of  the  infused 
spirituality  that  makes  a Durer  hand  a living  thing 
of  beauty,  a Bach  contata  more  than  a computer- 
ized close  encounter  of  the  third  kind,  why  E.T, 
strikes  us  with  more  enduring  emotion  than,  say, 
a James  Bond  movie.  There  is  something,  I feel, 
fairly  constant  in  a religious  experience  which  binds 
us  to  the  Lascaux  Cave  paintings  and  the  Sphinx 
and  the  compassionate  Buddha;  and  while  I may 
seem  more  universalist  than  Quaker  in  expressing 
this,  I feel  that  any  educational  experience  that  is 
truly  memorable  must  also  be  thought  of  as  a form 
of  worship— not  necessarily  of  Christ,  or  of  God  as 
a specific  Being,  but  at  least  worship  in  the  sense 
of  deriving  a spiritual  uplift  or  awareness. 

Now,  you  wonder  how  a school  can  make 
arithmetic  or  spelling  “spiritual.”  It,  perhaps,  can- 
not always  do  that,  but  I think  all  teachers  and 
parents  have  to  remember  that  mathematics  is  at 
the  base  of  much  that  is  mystical:  from  Pythagoras 
and  Zoroaster  to  Gurdjieff  and  Einstein;  and  that 
at  one  time  only  priests  knew  the  magic  of  writing, 
and  secret  societies  today  still  create  language  with 
special  codes  that  only  the  initiated  know.  Surely 
the  Holy  Trinity  of  Christianity  is  as  vivid  a religious 
use  of  mathematics  and  language  as  any  religion  has. 
Thus,  I am  not  necessarily  proposing  that  there  be 
a self-conscious  effort  to  make  worship  a part  of 
all  learning,  but  the  worshipful  background  should 
be  there. 

How  can  it  be  there?  Not  like  my  fifth-grade 
teacher  who  seemed  to  float  five  feet  above  the 
floor  whenever  she  had  us  read  “Trees.”  And  to 
which  our  class  added:  “A  tree  whose  hands  in 
wind  do  flap.  A tree  whose  nose  does  run  with 
sap.”  Perhaps  it  comes  closer  to  what  Elise 
Boulding  described  as  an  “opening  up”  of  the  mind 
and  spirit  to  other  levels  of  awareness  that  we  should 
respect  in  the  learning  process.  And  I think  of  that 
opening  up  as  an  essentially  religious  experience. 
These  are  some  of  my  moments  of  learning  which 
I consider  religious,  not  only  because  it  seemed  that 
/ was  making  the  discovery,  but  also  it  seemed  at 
the  time  so  thrilling  that  I felt  moved  beyond  intel- 
lect—that  I was  being  allowed  momentarily  an  in- 
sight  allowed  only  to  those  with  spiritual  powers 
greater  than  mine: 


—I  was  sent  a postcard  (my  first  postcard  with 
my  name  on  it)  when  I was  five.  Before  I knew 
the  letters  in  my  name,  I was  able  to  write  my  name, 
for  I was  so  thrilled  that  I imitated  those  cursive 
letters  until  I was  able  to  write  it  from  memory. 

It  was  my  secret  until  I learned  to  write  cursive  in 
second  grade. 

—The  first  book  I was  ever  able  to  read  without 
being  able  to  read  was  “Make  Way  for  Ducklings.” 
For  it  was  read  to  me  so  many  times,  and  I watched 
those  pictures  so  intensely  when  it  was  being  read 
to  me,  that  I could  have  read  the  book  to  my  mother 
easily.  I was  opened  up  to  this  book  so  much  that 
when  in  college,  I was  bicycling  through  Boston 
Common  with  my  roommate,  I stopped  dead  and 
insisted  I was  having  a Deja  Vue.  It  took  me  a good 
fifteen  minutes  to  recall  when  in  my  life  I had  been 
there,  and  finally  I shouted  (much  to  my  room- 
mate’s embarrassment),  “Make  Way  for  Ducklings!” 

—I  can  remember  chopping  down  my  first  tree, 
learning  from  my  wife  how  to  J-stroke. 

— I remember  the  first  time  I bowed  in  Japan. 

—I  remember  my  daughter  Susan’s  being  born 
as,  perhaps,  the  greatest  experience  I’ve  had. 

—I  remember  when  my  grandmother  died,  and 
how  it  opened  me  to  grief. 

— I can  remember  the  first  page  of  my  French 
text  and  Latin  text  in  high  school. 

—I  remember  studying  the  Anglo-Saxon  lan- 
guage in  graduate  school  and  getting  a chill  at 
learning  a language  which  I thought  might  have 
been  used  by  my  ancestors,  and  being  amazed  at 
how  subtly  and  yet  how  slowly  the  language  has 
changed  in  fifteen  hundred  years. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a discussion  about 
when  we  “opened  up”  in  a learning  situation.  I 
would  presume  that  it’s  easier  for  us  to  remember 
these  moments  when  we  were  in  elementary  school 
than  later  on.  I don’t  know  why.  Maybe  because 
we  are  more  receptive  to  total  learning  then,  when 
we  aren’t  jaded  by  those  years  when  we  soak  in  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  without  the  accumulation 
of  wisdom.  And  it  would  be  interesting  to  discover 
what  were  in-school  openings  and  what  were  out- 
of-school.  It  would  also  be  interesting  to  test  our 
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memories  of  what  or  who  opened  us  up. 

When  the  graduating  class  gave  a class  history 
this  year,  I was  intrigued  by  their  emphasis  on  cli- 
mate in  a classroom  rather  than  on  specific  events, 
as  if  a spiritual  presence  were  the  memorable  event 
rather  than  the  learning  itself.  Climate  is  really  a 
testament  to  environment,  and  perhaps  the  know- 
ledge we  learn  is  only  incidental  to  the  conditions 
under  which  we  learned. 

I’d  like  to  connect  the  idea  of  learning  as  wor- 
ship to  the  realm  of  environment,  since,  really, 
education  is  of  value  when  it  allows  us  to  under- 
stand, cope  with,  appreciate,  and  use  our  environ- 
ment. We  often  think  of  environment  as  the  exter- 
nal world  (call  it  universe)  with  which  we  have  con- 
tact. Frequently  we  think  of  it  in  pragmatic  ways. 

I would  say  that  the  community  college  movement 
deals  with  the  environment  this  way,  that  is,  a 
practical  education  which  can  move  one  into  em- 
ployment in  an  area  with  trainable  skills:  nursing, 
communications,  physical  therapy,  fashion  design, 
marketing.  Its  danger  is  in  viewing  the  environment 
strictly  as  external,  concentrating  less  on  the  values 
of  esthetics,  history,  ethics,  or  other  humanistic 
studies  that  give  scope  and  meaning  to  everyday 
tasks.  Conversely,  the  liberal  arts  training  has  been 
criticized  lately  for  not  having  enough  of  the  prac- 
tical application  to  allow  graduates  capability  for 
doing  much  of  any  job.  Either  way  loses  if  one 
does  not  think  also  of  environment  as  internal.  It 
is  important  to  see  the  world  as  a continuum  rather 
than  as  a moment,  or  as  a circle  rather  than  a point 
connecting  one’s  own  summation  of  past  and  pre- 
sent lives  that  makes  one  connected  to  the  aggre- 
gate that  is  inside  of  us.  For,  indeed,  if  we  expect 
our  children  or  ourselves  to  reach  out  to  others, 
we  must  do  it  from  the  inside.  The  equilibrium 
between  our  outer  and  our  inner  world  is,  I feel, 
the  source  of  spiritual  value  in  education. 

John  Woolman,  in  The  Journal  and  Essays, 
says  this:  “.  . . (I)  was  early  convinced  in  my 
mind  that  true  religion  consisted  in  an  inward 
life,  wherein  the  heart  doth  love  and  reverence 
God  the  Creator  and  learn  to  exercise  true 
justice  and  goodness,  not  only  toward  all  men 
but  also  toward  brute  creatures;  that  as  the 
mind  was  moved  on  an  inward  principle  to 
love  God  as  an  invisible,  incomprehensible 


being,  on  the  same  principle  it  was  moved  to 
love  him  in  all  his  manifestations  in  the  visible 
world;  that  as  by  his  breath  the  flame  of  life 
was  kindled  in  all  animal  and  sensitive  crea- 
tures, to  say  we  love  God  as  unseen  and  at 
the  same  time  exercise  cruelty  toward  the 
least  creature  moving  by  his  life,  or  by  life 
derived  from  him,  was  a contradiction  in 
itself.” 

I interpret  Woolman’s  feeling  about  the  connec- 
tion between  internal  and  external  environment  as 
essentially  non-moral,  and  this  also  is  a difference, 

I feel,  between  religion  and  philosophy.  Religion 
goes  deeper  than  conduct  or  attitudes;  it  is  faith 
before  practice.  It  is  what  gives  shape  to  testimonies 
of  simplicity,  peace,  humanhood,  service.  We  tend 
to  demean  instinct  as  one  of  the  baser  elements  of 
conduct,  but  Lewis  Thomas  in  his  essays  collected 
in  Lives  of  a Cell  helped  me  to  perceive  that  fre- 
quently what  we  call  moral  acts  are  in  truth  derived 
from  the  pull  to  survive  collectively;  that  our  bio- 
logical imperative  is  to  work  toward  mutual  harmony 
not  just  for  survival,  but  survival  with  grace.  It  is 
less  moral  than  ecological,  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
a need  more  than  a choice.  I think  faith  and  wor- 
ship enhance  that  need,  perhaps,  recall  the  instinct, 
which,  surely,  is  part  of  the  inner  self-call  it  light, 
if  you  will.  It  induces  a parent  to  save  the  child 
first;  induced  early  Christians  to  become  martyrs; 
induces  a passerby  to  save  someone  from  a burning 
house.  Haven’t  you  ever  been  thanked  for  some- 
thing you  didn’t  even  think  about?  You  were 
startled,  because,  for  you,  it  was  so  much  a part 
of  you  that  it  wasn’t  a question  of  honor  or  of 
rightness.  It  carried  its  own  natural  truth.  Thus, 
you  would  be  startled  if  a child  said,  “Thanks, 

Mom,  for  changing  my  diapers,”  or  “Thanks,  Mom, 
for  nursing  me.”  But  when  it  does  happen,  when 
we  realize  that  these  motives  are  God-given,  it  is  a 
deeply  religious  experience  as  our  Friend  last  night 
in  Meeting  for  Worship  described  from  the  emer- 
gent silence,  his  children’s  saying,  “God  bless  Mom. 
God  bless  Dad.” 

You  may  wonder  what  this  has  to  do  with  learn- 
ing as  worship.  I would  hope  that  the  aim  of  learn- 
ing, whether  it  be  in  a school  or  at  home,  is  to  make 
the  testimonies  (whatever  they  may  be)  more  of  a 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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(Address:  Cont.  from  page  7) 
need  than  a choice,  moving  it  to  a religious  belief 
as  well  as  a philosophical  conduct.  So  that  it  be- 
comes unthinkable  not  to  serve  others.  So  that  it 
becomes  unthinkable  not  to  consider  all  humans 
part  of  the  same  family.  So  that  a Schweitzerian 
“reverence  for  life”  becomes  a need  rather  than  a 
self-conscious  choice.  Then,  perhaps,  some  of  our 
testimonies  may  have  more  meaning.  Simplicity, 
for  example.  I remember  living  next  to  a dentist 
student  in  Baltimore,  and  we  were  discussing  some- 
thing about  cruelty  to  animals,  and  I was  giving  an 
elaborate  rationale  why  such-and-such  should  be 
done,  because  it  was  better  for  the  ecological  sys- 
tem; and  it  was  better  for  the  interdependence  of 
this  and  that  for  such-and-such  (I  probably  used  the 
word  “interface”  because  at  that  time  I had  just 
learned  the  word).  And  he  replied,  “Oh,  well,  I 
don’t  do  it,  because  I feel  sorry  for  them.”  Who, 

I ask,  was  living  more  by  simplicity? 

I would  presume  that  the  Friend  in  your  midst 
who  recently  received  an  honorary  degree  from 
Tufts  for  his  work  in  the  U.S.  with  Americans  of 
Japanese  descent,  during  World  War  II,  and  in  post- 
war Japan,  did  what  he  did  because  it  was  more  of 
a need  than  a choice  and  kept  motives  simple  in  an 
extraordinarily  complex  situation. 

If  we  are  aware  of  the  forces  that  unify  us,  we 
will  be  able  to  make  connections  to  our  spiritual 
base  as  we  are  learning.  Again,  making  a personal 
reference,  when  I was  young,  say,  until  I was 
eighteen,  the  education  I received,  and  what  I was 
impressed  with,  was  the  extraordinary  variety  of 
creation.  I learned,  as  we  all  did,  that  no  two  snow- 
flakes are  alike,  and  that  no  two  carrots  (this  was 
before  cloning)  were  predictably  the  same.  In  the 
middle  age  of  my  youth,  when  I was  traveling,  and 
reading  world  literature,  and  studying  world  reli- 
gions, I was  increasingly  impressed  at  how  alike 
everyone  was.  Still  later,  in  the  waning  years  of 
my  youth  (and  now  that  I’ve  fallen  victim  to  ter- 
minal youth),  I see  more  likenesses  between  me 
and  my  cat  and  geranium  than  I do  differences,  and 
feel  we  were  created  from  the  same  moment  when 
the  universe  began.  I liken  this  strange  duality  to 
a poem,  which  if  it  is  a good  poem  is  unique  in  its 
expression  yet,  as  most  poems  do,  relies  on  meta- 
phor, simile,  symbol,  and  other  modes  to  express 
likenesses  between  seemingly  disparate  objects. 


In  my  prayer  for  the  graduating  class  this  year,  I 
wished  them  this:  may  you  be  so  different  from 
anything  else  that  whatever  makes  you  special  is 
both  true  and  beautiful;  and  may  you  be  so  much 
like  everything  else  that  you  share  equally  in  the 
joy  of  the  force  of  creation  which  some  of  us  call 
God. 

I am  stressing  this  point  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  now  working  in  a Friends’  philosophy 
that  stresses  individuality,  and  opening  up  of  the 
single  person  and  connecting  it  with  other  individu- 
als. On  the  other  hand,  I think  a Friends’  religion 
which  purports  to  believe  that  God  resides  in  all 
things,  stresses  similarities  among  all,  the  source, 
perhaps,  of  an  abiding  belief  in  consensus  as  an 
essentially  religious  act.  If  we  take  the  humanistic 
approach  to  the  individual,  the  theistic  approach  to 
the  commonality,  and  the  spiritual  connecting 
between  those  two,  we  have,  again  (no  surprise)  a 
trinity. 

I know  I’ve  been  talking  about  learning  as  wor- 
ship in  an  educational  setting.  Regardless  of  the 
setting,  whether  you  be  a parent,  teacher,  student 
or  someone  who’s  learning  something,  here  are  some 
beginnings  for  a handbook: 

Encourage  commitment  to  concrete  relations 
more  than  to  abstract  causes.  The  cause  will  follow 
and  it  will  be  more  genuine  if  the  spiritual  connec- 
tion is  there.  What  I mean  is  this:  I feel  that  one 
of  the  major  issues  of  our  generation  is  the  possi- 
bility of  nuclear  warfare,  but  one  of  the  major 
dangers  is  in  its  abstract  nature. 

We  must  remember,  especially  at  a time  when 
we  are  truly  becoming  the  masters  of  all  we  touch, 
that  limiting  our  concept  of  God  to  our  present 
proportions,  limits  us  forever.  But  if  we  believe 
in  an  all-perfect  God,  if  we  strive  toward  that 
perfection,  we  must  temper  our  lofty  ideals  with 
an  awareness  of  our  present  limitations.  We  have 
the  power  now  to  destroy  humankind  and  we’re 
arrogant  enough  to  feel  that  it  matters  (and  I’m 
glad  we  do!).  How  limitless  this  power  seems  when 
we  are  the  measure  of  all  things.  But  what  sun, 
what  moon,  what  galaxy,  what  ocean  has  yet  to  be 
in  awe  of  such  unremarkable  power?  Whatever 
power  we  have  attained,  whatever  power  we  hope 
to  attain,  we  must  show  God  and  ourselves  that 
we  can  likewise  love  and  be  wise. 
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NORTH  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING  HISTORY  PANEL  PRESENTATION 

Molly  Barnett  addressed  these  queries  to  the  panelists: 

1)  What  was  your  sense  of  the  Spirit  which  drew  Friends  to  form  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
in  1972? 

2)  How  has  that  Spirit  moved  among  NPYM  Friends  in  its  first  decade? 

3)  What  is  your  sense  of  the  Meeting  as  we  begin  our  second  decade? 

Harold  Carson  - Eastside  Meeting 

When  I heard  this  afternoon  that  the  enrollment  for  this  gathering  is  close  to  450, 1 remembered 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  in  1961  when  I happened  to  be  Clerk  of  a gathering  the  same  size  and  PYM  was 
fifteen  years  old  at  that  time.  We’re  way  ahead! 

Now,  just  in  case  a few  years  from  now  some  Meeting  in  this  Yearly  Meeting  will  ask  us  (as 
Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting  asked  of  PYM  in  the  late  sixties)  questions  concerning  the  size  and  prob- 
lems of  large  numbers  and  of  travel  distances  and  how  to  conduct  our  business  and  still  have  time  for 
fellowship—  I would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  our  history,  especially  our  beginnings.  But  first 
let  me  tell  you  about  an  eighth  grade  student  I had  in  science.  I asked  him  at  the  close  of  the  course, 
what  subject  he  had  enjoyed  most.  He  said,  “I  enjoyed  the  one  about  the  human  body.”  And  I asked 
him  why.  He  replied,  “Because  I have  one.” 

Because  we  have  a body,  I became  very  much  interested  in  our  past  as  I studied  the  files  of  PYM  in 
recent  weeks,  especially  the  last  seven  year  period  from  1965  to  1972  when  we  became  a Yearly 
Meeting. 

Friend  Joel  Bean  came  to  San  Jose,  California,  from  Iowa  from  the  group  now  known  as  Friends 
United  Meeting,  not  from  Conservative  Friends,  and  he  was  very  much  interested  in  setting  up  the 
College  Park  Association  of  Friends  in  1889.  What  took  place  then  is  important  to  us  now,  for  PYM 
grew  out  of  those  early  efforts  of  Joel  Bean’s. 

By  1929  there  were  over  thirty  groups  of  Friends  on  the  West  Coast,  all  unprogrammed  and  mainly 
convinced  Friends  who  joined  long-time  Friends  in  trying  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern,  educated,  sin- 
cere seekers  (as  one  writer  expressed  it).  In  1931,  through  the  initiative  of  Anna  and  Howard  Brinton, 
the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Friends  was  formed. 

Floyd  Schmoe  and  others  from  University  Meeting  will  remember  that  in  1946  they  proposed,  for- 
mally, the  establishment  of  a new  Yearly  Meeting  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  By  1947  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
had  been  organized  with  twelve  Monthly  Meetings.  By  1957  there  were  twenty-six  Monthly  Meetings. 

By  1965  there  were  over  forty!  Now  I mentioned  that  one  of  our  problems  in  PYM  was  our  large 
growth  which  was  reflected  in  the  numbers  attending  our  Yearly  Meeting:  in  1960,  367  attended  the 
annual  sessions  in  Salem,  Oregon;  and  by  1968  over  a thousand  met  at  St.  Mary’s  College  in  Moraga. 

That  had  an  influence  on  Friends,  a great  influence,  and  necessitated  the  formation  of  a Sites 
Committee  in  1966  charged  with  finding  a permanent  site  in  Northern  California  near  the  border  of 
Oregon  with  facilities  to  accomodate  1 ,500  which  might  be  used  year-round.  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
encompassed  three  large  areas  at  that  time— Southern  California  with  502  members,  the  Bay  Area  with 
582  members,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  with  150,  Mexico  City  with  29,  Hawaii  with  69,  Canada  with 
120,  and  Washington,  192  and  Oregon,  97.  How  were  Friends  going  to  solve  this  problem  of  numbers? 

A New  Ways  Committee  was  set  up  with  Phil  Wells  as  Chairman  and  a number  of  us  who  served  with 
him  worked  hard  for  a year  to  come  up  with  recommendations.  Gretchen  Rudnick  said:  “The  paramount 
and  sacred  value  of  Yearly  Meeting  is  the  sense  of  corporate  brotherhood.  We  must  be  able,  in  and  out  of 
plenary  sessions,  to  keep  the  pulse  beat,  the  momentum,  [and  notice  this]  the  decision-making  in  the 
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body  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  not  leave  these  things  to  the  Clerk  and  certainly  not  by  default.”  Herb 
Foster:  “The  functions  of  Yearly  Meeting,  as  I see  them,  are  fellowship,  strengthening  of  spiritual  life, 
and  realization  of  our  religious  concerns  in  practical  ways.  To  accomplish  these  goals,  I see  no  alternative 
than  reduction  in  size.”  I might  add  now  that  people  had  mixed  feelings  about  dividing  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  that’s  stating  it  very  politely! 

In  1968  Mildred  Burck  read  this  to  PYM:  “The  Yearly  Meeting  has  arranged  more  help  for  the  Chil- 
dren’s Program,  including  a director  with  continuing  responsibility.  The  Clerks  have  been  given  assistance. 
The  structure  of  the  Junior  Yearly  Meeting  has  been  aided  by  a more  permament  adult  coordinator  and 
more  house  parents  have  been  added.  At  this  time  more  and  more  Friends  are  willing  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  possibilities  of  multiple  Yearly  Meetings.” 

Also  in  1968  minute  No.  10  recorded  the  third  attempt  to  establish  an  organizational  committee  to 
deal  with  these  problems.  Jane  Webster,  Gretchen  Tuthill,  Madge  Seaver,  John  Etter,  and  Harold  Carson 
returned  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1969  with  this  recommendation:  “Pacific  North  West  Friends  will 
establish  their  own  Yearly  Meeting  by  1971,  1973  or  1975.”  This  was  very  positive.  This  assumed  that 
Friends  in  British  Columbia,  Washington  and  Oregon  were  willing  and  able  to  function  as  a Yearly 
Meeting. 

Now  during  the  process  of  coming  to  this  decision,  some  Friends  had  in  their  minds  what  Howard 
Brinton  had  said:  “I  think  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  is,  at  the  moment,  the  most  important  and  significant 
event  in  modern  Quakerism.”  Some  people  took  this  seriously!  Our  dear  Friend  Francis  Dart  when  he 
was  Clerk  of  PYM  in  1969  said:  “Yearly  Meeting  has  grown  to  the  point  where  change  is  coming.  If 
this  change  is  haphazard,  the  result  may  be  unsatisfactory.” 

The  following  will  illustrate  further  the  tensions:  John  Etter—  “The  feelings  of  the  attenders  at 
Yearly  Meeting  are  not  representative,  because  those  who  are  unable  to  come  regularly  (who  find  the 
expense  and  travel  impossible)  tend  to  be  in  favor  of  some  sort  of  division.  I sense  that  nearly  everyone 
in  the  Quarterly  Meeting  is  ready  to  begin  whatever  procedures  are  necessary  to  create  a North  West 
Yearly  Meeting  to  or  divide  the  present  Yearly  Meeting.” 

On  the  other  hand,  this  was  Phil  Wells’  insight:  “There  is  no  need  to  move.  There  is  need  for  more 
efficient  organization.  To  dismember  PYM  is  to  lose  at  least  50%  of  the  vitality  we  have  generated  in  the 
past  25  years  or  more.”  That’s  giving  us  up  here  a lot  of  credit! 

I’ll  always  remember  standing  on  the  stage  at  McMinville  College  after  I’d  given  the  report  from  the 
Organizational  Committee  when  a big  tall  Friend,  weighty  in  one  sense,  got  up  and  said,  “You’ve  come 
down  here  to  split  the  Yearly  Meeting.”  And  I prayed  for  patience  and  said,  “Our  Committee  is  interest- 
ed in  trying  to  find  ways  to  meet  the  needs  of  Friends  in  various  areas.” 

Pacific  North  West  Quarterly  Meeting  led  the  way  to  the  separation  in  1970  by  writing  the  following 
minute:  “In  the  feeling  that  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  is  already  divided  between  those  who  attend  and 
those  who  never  attend,  we  recommend  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  that  it  move  in  the  direction  of  change 
from  its  present  relationship  with  PYM.”  A Revision  Committee  was  named  which  included  Dorothy 
Willard,  Kathleen  Beverly,  Margaret  Beyer,  Donald  Beach,  Harold  Carson,  and  from  the  Junior  Friends, 

Neal  Young.  This  committee  recommended  the  following  minute:  “After  considering  at  length  what  the 
purposes  of  Yearly  Meeting  are,  we  decided  that  those  we  value  most  are  fellowship,  worship,  and  sharing 
of  experiences  among  distant  meetings  and  groups.  The  necessary  business  of  Yearly  Meeting  can  and 
should  be  minimized.  A North  Pacific  Gathering  of  Friends  shall  be  held  in  1972.”  This  gathering  did 
take  place  at  St.  Martin’s  College  near  Olympia  with  Alice  Dart  as  Steering  Committee  Clerk  and  Lee 
Bennett  as  Presiding  Clerk.  There  were  158  Friends  present— 1 15  adults,  45  children,  70  from  Washington, 
71  from  Oregon,  8 from  Canada  and  10  visitors.  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting  concurred  in  these  minutes 
of  reorganization.  Termination  date  for  leaving  PYM  was  December  31,  1972.  At  that  time  our  members 
equalled  20%  of  the  membership  of  PYM,  so  PYM  gave  us  20%  of  their  monies  which  was  $3,000  to  get 
us  started.  (Continued  on  page  12) 
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In  these  closing  remarks,  you  may  ascertain  how  Friends  in  the  new  Yearly  Meeting  evaluated  its 
beginnings: 

David  Matchett  in  1974  at  NPYM  held  at  Port  Townsend  said:  “And  that  is  the  best  of  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. . . dancing,  singing,  holding  hands  and  listening  to  each  other.”  And  Margaret  Beyer  in  the  same  year 
felt  “At  Port  Townsend  we  were  trusting  of  each  other  in  the  sense  of  giving  ourselves  without  fear,  and 
we  were  accepting  of  each  other  in  the  sense  of  receiving  without  undue  judgment.  I am  thankful  to  say 
our  Yearly  Meeting  gives  us  the  annual  practice  and  proving  ground  for  the  way  we  desire  to  relate  to 
each  other.”  Rose  Lewis  confirmed  “I  think  we  have  made  a good  beginning  and  with  careful  nurturing 
we  can  grow  to  fulfill  this  kind  of  ideal.”  And  our  Epistle  echoed  our  convictions  when  it  stated  we 
felt  “.  . . the  beginnings  of  a deep-down  strengthening  sense  that  we  are  a Yearly  Meeting.” 

Monette  Thatcher  - Eugene  Meeting 

There  were  strong  feelings  about  our  ties  with  PYM.  We  hated  to  give  each  other  up.  There’s  still 
nostalgia  we  feel  about  those  ties,  but  those  of  us  who  saw  the  break  was  necessary  considered  ourselves 
adolescent,  sufficiently  grown  up  and  obnoxious  that  PYM  would  be  willing  to  give  us  up!  I’d  like  to 
talk  about  the  experience  of  the  Revision  Committee  which  resulted  in  the  planning  of  a joint  Quarterly 
Meeting  and  then  the  Gathering.  What  really  impressed  me  about  the  Revision  Committee  was  that  it 
did  business  the  way  Friends  are  supposed  to  do  business.  It  was  a beautiful  example,  a tremendous 
experience.  Business  Meetings  were  a tremendous  experience!  It  can  happen.  I think  the  reason  it  did 
happen  was  that  we  were  very  careful  to  listen  to  each  other.  There  were  serious  disagreements  between 
us.  I remember  people  grabbing  me  at  Willamette  Quarterly  Meetings  saying  that  Friends  in  Pacific 
North  West  Quarter  want  to  do  this  and  that  and  you  just  must  not  let  them  do  that  at  Revision  Commit- 
tee meetings.  And  I’m  sure  some  Friends  in  Pacific  North  West  Quarter  were  urging  their  representatives 
not  to  let  Willamette  Friends  have  their  way  wanting  to  have  no  organization  at  all.  We  came  together 
with  those  opposing  requirements.  But  we  did  listen  to  each  other,  and  we  did  listen  for  Divine  Guidance, 
and  we  came  out  with  solutions  to  those  conflicts  which  were  better  than  either  thing  we’d  imagined. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  we  differed  was  in  how  we  would  use  the  State  of  the  Society  Reports  in 
our  Yearly  Meeting.  Some  thought  them  so  important  that  we  could  not  omit  reading  all  of  them.  Others 
didn’t  want  to  listen  to  long  reports.  Eventually,  we  were  guided  to  a different  solution  in  which  spon- 
taneous reports  could  arise  during  a Meeting  for  Worship.  Another  reason  that  Revision  Committee  was 
such  a tremendous  experience  was  that  we  really  had  much  input  from  our  Junior  Friends  who  helped  us 
plan  the  Gathering,  having  been  sent  as  representatives  from  each  Meeting.  Junior  Friends  held  their 
planning  meetings  as  adults  held  theirs,  and  then  we  met  together  to  combine  what  we’d  done,  so  the 
program  for  the  Gathering  became  a truly  integrated  one  for  all  ages. 

The  Gathering  was  such  a success  that  we  wanted  to  repeat  it  to  form  our  own  Yearly  Meeting.  The 
purpose  which  Revision  Committee  proposed  to  the  new  Yearly  Meeting  was  the  same  one  that  PYM 
had  adopted  as  its  purpose:  “To  strengthen  and  support  each  other  in  our  common  search  for  Truth 
and  inward  peace.”  Did  you  know  that’s  why  you  came  here?  That’s  what  we  said  in  the  beginning. 

When  we  started  out,  we  had  a great  emphasis  on  Worship-Sharing  Groups:  two  a day  at  the  Gathering. 
And  we  wished  to  emphasize  bringing  visitors  to  our  Yearly  Meeting  to  enrich  all  of  us  rather  than  pay 
for  delegates  from  our  Yearly  Meeting  to  travel  to  other  Friends  organizational  meetings.  We  wanted  to 
de-emphasize  reports,  committee  work,  and  mimeographing  and  emphasize  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
nurturance  of  spiritual  growth.  When  concerns  came  to  us,  we  wanted  to  consider  the  best  ways  in  which 
the  concern  could  be  carried  out  and  not  think  that  Yearly  Meeting  necessarily  was  the  best  level  at  which 
the  concerns  should  be  carried  out.  We  asked  the  Gathering  during  its  meeting  if  we  could  establish  our 
organization  like  that,  and  Ed  Morgenroth  replied  that  we  could  do  anything  we  wanted  to  do.  Francis 
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Dart  said  he  thought  that  what  we  were  doing  was  highly  desirable,  but  in  a few  years  we  would  again  find 
that  we  were  doing  all  those  things  we  had  objected  to  in  PYMl 

When  I came  to  Yearly  Meeting  this  year  with  half  the  trunk  of  my  car  filled  with  Yearly  Meeting 
documents  which  I’d  raced  around  having  duplicated  just  before  I left  home;  and  when,  just  before  supper, 
I was  dragging  our  suitcases  into  our  room,  and  someone  asked  if  I’d  just  arrived,  and  I replied  that  I’d  al- 
ready been  to  three  committee  meetings,  I realized  that  Francis  Dart  was  right:  we’re  right  back  into  the 
reports,  the  committee  meetings,  the  duplicating,  the  microphones!  (I  do  hope  that  the  time  will  not 
come  when  we  must  use  microphones  for  Meetings  for  Worship  as  PYM  must  do  because  of  its  size.) 

What  do  I hope  for  the  future?  I think  we  are  doing  things  differently.  We’re  developing  our  own 
Book  of  Discipline  because  we  are  different  from  PYM  and  find  we  cannot  use  their  Discipline  for  every- 
thing anymore.  Our  differences  lie  in  part  in  the  wide  geographic  spread  of  our  Worship  Groups,  Prepara- 
tive Meetings  and  isolated  Friends.  We  have  needed  to  develop  new  ways  of  meeting  their  needs.  The 
time  may  come  when  we  will  also  need  to  develop  another  Yearly  Meeting  as  PYM  became  three  Yearly 
Meetings.  Ed  Morgenroth  said,  “We’re  just  like  the  amoeba:  we  multiply  by  dividing.”  And  we’re  multi- 
plying and  may  be  dividing  again.  However  it  goes,  I hope  that  we  will  put  first  things  first:  that  we’ll 
remember  that  the  reports,  the  minutes,  the  duplicating,  the  committees  are  only  important  as  they 
facilitate  the  purpose  of  Yearly  Meeting.  And  I think  we  need  to  go  back,  in  solving  all  the  problems 
which  are  beginning  to  present  themselves,  to  minding  the  Light.  God  knows  where  we  are  going.  Maybe 
we’d  better  find  out. 

Molly  Barnett  - Sandpoint  Friends  Meeting 

The  challenge  of  this  panel  assignment  for  me  is  that  it  slowed  down  some  of  my  soaring  memories 
and  helped  me  center  on  the  years  in  which  I grew  up  in  this  group.  We’ve  been  fortunate  to  hear  our 
history.  I was  just  a kid  when  this  Yearly  Meeting  was  evolving,  so  my  recall  includes  items  like  sitting 
in  the  top  of  a cherry  tree  in  the  yard  of  University  Meeting  where  I watched  the  old  folks  meditating 
until  my  Sunday  School  teacher,  Steve  Nelson,  persuaded  me  to  climb  down,  so  the  adults  could  go  on 
with  their  Meeting  for  Worship  unworried. 

When  I recalled  gatherings  of  Quarterly  Meetings,  the  Junior  Friends  leaders  and  the  parents  came  to 
my  mind:  the  Scotts,  the  Dodds,  the  Matchetts,  the  Stritmatters  and  Hogenauers  and  the  James’.  There 
were  many  of  you  who  helped  me  survive  those  years.  The  spirit  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  for  me  as  I was 
cared  for  by  all  of  you  was  that  of  the  loving  family.  You  gave  me  acceptance,  patience,  tolerance. 

During  the  discussions  concerning  separating  into  a new  Yearly  Meeting,  I was  a Young  Friend  and  ob- 
served that  there  was  already  existing  a sense  of  unity  among  us.  I also  remember  a time  of  very  heavy 
silence  in  the  Meeting  for  Worship  following  angry  words  spoken  by  some  Friends.  The  anger  surprised 
me.  I looked  around  for  reassurance  from  the  faces  of  Friends  to  whom  I turned  for  guidance.  What  I 
wanted,  selfishly,  was  to  experience  only  the  feelings  of  togetherness  and  closeness,  but  I understand 
now  that  the  anger,  distance,  and  struggles  also  have  their  place  in  the  family  and  have  value  and  worth. 

I am  now  more  involved  as  an  adult  in  our  Yearly  Meeting  where  I see  us  still  gathered  in  the  light 
and  love  of  the  family  and  the  reverence  and  respect  for  the  Light  of  God.  There  is  warmth  and  shared 
energy  here  and  that  collective  power  which  has  always  been  pervasive  for  me.  We  are  the  loving  hands 
of  God  as  we  reach  out  to  each  other  in  welcome  and  as  we  reach  out  to  the  world  helping  to  end  destruc- 
tion and  violence.  But  I see  this  Yearly  Meeting  moving  toward  more  challenges  in  which  conflict  and 
struggle  will  be  required.  I do  not  believe  we  are  afraid  of  action  or  conflict,  but  sometimes  I fear  that 
we  lean  towards  that  comfort  which  some  of  us  find  by  staying  in  the  shadows  of  not  being  sure,  the 
safety  of  not  reaching  clearness.  The  world  and  the  times  now  demand  an  intensity  of  conviction,  a 
recognition  of  the  Spirit  as  energy,  as  a moving  acting  Source.  As  Friends  we  know  that  the  good  order 
of  Friends  has  held  best  throughout  our  years  as  a Yearly  Meeting  as  it  has  invited  growth,  differences, 
and  good  learning.  (Continued  on  page  14) 
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So  I see  us  with  future  goals  in  which  we  may  trust  free  argument  will  finally  settle  into  gestures 
of  concern  for  listening  and  centering.  And  I see  us  wanting  to  work  with  the  challenges  of  keeping  our 
children  close  to  the  Religious  Society  so  they’ll  be  here  for  us  and  for  the  world  tomorrow.  And  I see 
some  distances  in  lifestyles,  politics,  and  economics  making  very  little  difference  between  us,  really,  as 
we  reach  out  to  all  Friends  near  and  far. 

I have  set  some  goals  for  myself  in  light  of  the  struggles  I’ve  mentioned— to  face  conflict  and  struggle 
with  energy  and  faith. 

I am  a child  of  this  Yearly  Meeting.  I’ve  felt  the  power  of  your  love  in  my  life  wherever  I have  lived. 
So  my  views  of  all  of  us  are  heart-felt  ones  as  I experience  us  together,  strong,  and  growing. 

Margaret  Jump  - Multnomah  Meeting 

Ellis  and  I were  actually  in  England  during  the  latter  part  of  1971  and  for  seven  months  in  1972  so  we 
missed  the  Gathering  when  Yearly  Meeting  was  organized,  although  we  had  been  very  much  involved  in 
all  the  considerations  which  led  to  the  Gathering.  It’s  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  be  interested  in 
some  of  the  little  things  which  affected  us  and  influenced  our  preliminary  considerations.  For  instance, 
preparing  for  this  Yearly  Meeting  where  there  are  over  450  in  attendance  is  a very  big  job.  But  when 
we  were  preparing  for  PYM  with  over  a thousand  in  attendance,  and  we  were  only  300  in  numbers  in 
the  Pacific  North  West,  we  really  felt  overwhelmed.  We  also  had  observed  that  our  numbers  increased 
when  Yearly  Meeting  was  held  in  Oregon  or  Washington  and  decreased  when  it  was  held  in  California 
which  seemed  too  far  for  those  who  had  never  been  to  Yearly  Meeting. 

On  our  return  we  heard  glowing  reports  of  the  Gathering  but  no  general  agreement  on  the  time  for 
establishing  our  own  Yearly  Meeting.  Should  we  have  waited  another  year  to  work  out  details?  As  one 
Friend  put  it,  “The  more  we  don’t  wait  properly,  the  longer  it  takes.” 

One  of  the  details  which  had  to  be  worked  out  was  the  role  of  the  Steering  Committee.  How  would 
it  work?  What  could  it  do  between  Yearly  Meeting  sessions?  Should  it  take  care  of  all  business?  The 
first  two  years  it  met,  much  of  the  time  was  spent  deciding  all  these  questions.  During  this  time. 

Steering  Committee  evolved  from  acting  as  a Committee-of-the-Whole  to  delegating  some  of  its  work 
to  committees:  Nominating,  Discipline,  and  most  recently  Outreach. 

Now  one  of  the  unresolved  problems  at  the  time  NPYM  was  organized  was  a structural  one  which 
caused  a great  deal  of  tension:  were  we  going  to  conduct  business  during  our  Yearly  Meetings  as 
another  form  of  Worship  which  can  become  a real  source  of  fellowship  and  community  when  we  work 
an  issue  through  to  unity,  or  were  we  to  come  together  only  for  fellowship  and  worship?  For  those  who 
were  new  to  our  annual  sessions,  not  experiencing  a Friends  Meeting  for  Worship  for  Business  meant  a 
deprivation.  There  were  periods  when  the  tensions  between  these  two  points  of  view  were  rather  great 
and  not  always  creative.  But  as  we  now  consider  concerns  in  our  plenary  sessions,  concerns  which  have 
been  well-seasoned  in  Monthly  Meetings,  this,  I think,  represents  a creative  outcome  to  those  tensions. 

And  perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  include  more  business  in  our  plenaries,  and  those  persons  who  do 
not  feel  they  wish  to  participate  because  they  feel  business  detracts  from  fellowship,  need  not  participate 
in  such  sessions.  That  would  not  deprive  those,  then,  who  want  to  consider  more  business  in  the  time 
we  are  together  as  a Yearly  Meeting. 

Another  development  as  we  have  grown  is  in  our  increasing  willingness  to  discuss  among  ourselves 
things  of  the  Spirit  which  we  were  very  sensitive,  at  first  (not  wanting  to  step  on  anyone’s  toes),  to  do. 
The  Discipline  Committee  has  struggled  with  the  tensions  between  those  who  want  the  Christian  point 
of  view  expressed  in  the  Discipline  and  those  who  resist  the  attempts  to  make  us  all  into  one  kind  of 
Friend,  Christian. 
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Where  are  we  at  this  point  and  what  is  our  future?  Everyone  looks  forward  to  Yearly  Meeting  as  a 
time  of  renewal.  Everyone  seems  delighted  to  be  here.  But  we  also  need  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
extensive  area  which  our  Yearly  Meeting  covers  and  the  large  numbers  of  Worship  Groups  and  Preparative 
Meetings  (close  to  40!)  which  have  sprung  up  in  the  past  few  years.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  this  is  an  exciting  growth,  but  it  is  also  a bit  overwhelming  to  NPYM  which 
does  not  have  an  equally  large  number  of  experienced  Friends  who  can  nurture  the  newer  groups.  We 
have  many  Friends  who  are  still  in  the  process  of  learning  how  the  Society  of  Friends  operates. 

Now  how  can  we  provide  more  nurturing  for  persons  in  our  widespread  setting?  Those  of  you  who 
know  me  know  that  I feel  very  strongly  that  the  good  order  of  Friends  is  something  we  follow  unless 
there  is  a good  reason  to  change  it.  The  good  order  of  Friends  is  not  something  a few  well-seasoned 
Friends  got  together  to  write  and  give  to  NPYM.  No.  What’s  happened  is  that  there  are  procedures  which 
have  gradually  been  found  to  work  through  the  experiences  of  Friends  not  only  in  this  Yearly  Meeting 
but  also  in  many  other  Yearly  Meetings.  We  are  gradually  adapting  some  of  \hQ  Discipline  we’ve  inherited 
from  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  to  fit  our  needs  better.  When  a method  or  procedure  is  no  longer  adequate, 
then  we  ought  not  hesitate  to  change  it.  And  there  are  a few  specific  suggestions  I’d  like  us  to  consider 
as  a Yearly  Meeting: 

— Is  there  some  other  avenue  for  membership  that  we  should  find?  Our  Outreach  Committee  is  con- 
sidering this.  Presently,  the  only  avenue  for  membership  is  through  a Monthly  Meeting,  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  this  because  it  provides  a way  for  a new  member  to  be  in  touch  with  a living  organism,  the 
basic  unit  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  But  we  need  some  other  way  of  providing  membership. 

It  needs  to  be  created  to  provide  a way  of  nurturing  new  members  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

— Another  primary  need  we  must  meet  is  the  continuing  nurturance  of  Worship  Groups  and  Preparative 
Meetings  as  well  as  isolated  Friends.  Multnomah  Meeting  has  suggested  to  Steering  Committee  that  we 
might  overcome  some  of  our  lack  of  personnel  and  funds  for  visitation  by  cutting  the  number  of  times 
the  Steering  Committee  meets  during  the  year  from  four  to  two,  so  that  both  funds  and  Friends  could 

be  freed  up  for  visitation.  If  visitation  is  not  possible  for  those  Friends  serving  on  Steering  Committee, 
then  perhaps  the  money  saved  could  be  used  by  Outreach  Committee  to  travel  or  by  other  Friends  with 
special  concerns  for  visitation.  I hope  we  can  think  about  this. 

I’d  like  to  close  with  one  link  to  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  which  has  also  become  a personal  concern  of 
mine.  I was  a very  young  Friend  the  first  time  I spoke  in  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  (and  you  can  imagine 
that  I hesitated  a long  time  before  I spoke)  quoting  the  words  of  George  Fox,  “.  . . walk  cheerfully  over 
the  earth,  etc.  . .”  Some  time  after  the  close  of  that  Meeting,  Robert  Simkin,  an  older  Friend  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  came  to  me  to  thank  me  for  my  ministry.  He  asked  me  if  I was  aware 
that  I had  misquoted  Fox  in  that  passage  which  is  so  widely  misquoted  among  Friends.  Then  he  recited 
it  correctly:  “Be  patterns.  Be  examples  in  all  countries,  places,  islands,  nations  wherever  you  come  that 
your  carriage  and  light  may  preach  among  all  sorts  of  people  and  to  them.  Then  you  will  come  to  walk 
cheerfully  over  the  earth  answering  that  of  God  in  everyone.  Whereby,  and  then,  you  may  be  a blessing 
and  make  the  witness  of  God  in  them  to  bless  you.” 

We  hope  you  will  have  additional  suggestions  for  ways  in  which  our  Yearly  Meeting  may  grow. 
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WE  ALL  WAN"r  JOBS 
WE  ALL  WANT  PEACE 

IVE  CJN  HAVE  BOTH 

We  are  from  the  Puget  Sound  Women's  Peace  Camp. 

We  are  here  as  friends  and  fellow  citizens,  as  a 
non-violent  presence.  Our  purpose  is  not  to  threaten 
your  job.  We  strongly  believe,  you,  as  a Boeing  employee, 
should  have  a right  to  a job,  and  a voice  in  what  your 
work  produces. 

We  are  here  at  Boeing  because  we  believe  the  cruise 
missile  is  an  immediate  threat  to  world  peace.  Our  camp 
links  us  with  women's  peace  camps  at  the  Seneca  Army  Depot 
in  New  York  and  the  Greenham  Common  missile  deployment 
site  in  England,  continuing  a chain  of  women  acting  together 
in  opposition  to  the  cruise  missile. 

We  are  ordinary  women:  mothers,  daughters,  sisters, 

workers.  We  stand  here  to  demand  a peaceful  future  for  our 
children  and  yours. 


Puget  Sound  Women's  Peace  Camp 


Seattle  / 523-2101 

Tacoma  / 272-3724,  627-8612 
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Women’s  Peace  Camp  and  the  Fast  for  Life 

“As  a woman,  my  country  is  the  whole  world.” 
(Virginia  Woolf)  This  is  one  of  the  logos  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Women’s  peace  Camp  which  opened 
June  18  in  Kent,  Washington,  across  from  the 
Boeing  Plant,  producer  of  the  Cruise  Missile.  This 
first  women’s  peace  camp  is  linked  to  its  sister 
camps  at  Greenham  Common  Royal  Air  Force  Base 
in  England  (begun  in  1981)  and  at  the  Seneca  Army 
Depot  in  New  York  State  which  began  July  4,  1983. 

Many  Friends  at  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
visited  the  Puget  Sound  Camp  at  the  invitation  of 
Carrie  Washburn  of  Tacoma  Meeting.  Your  editor 
spent  a day  with  the  women  there  helping  to  leaf- 
let Boeing  workers  and  interviewing  the  women 
who  had  organized  the  camp.  Excerpts  from  those 
interviews  will  be  published  at  a later  date.  The  long- 
range  goal  of  the  Women’s  Peace  Camp  is  to  provide 
a permanent  peace  presence  in  Kent  and  to  con- 
tinue peace  conversion  education  and  nonviolent 
peace  witness. 

An  open-ended  Fast  for  Life  began  August  6, 
1983,  with  eleven  persons  in  the  United  States, 
France  and  West  Germany  who  stopped  taking 
food  until  some  significant  break  occurs  in  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

Dorothy  Granada  and  Charles  Gray  (both 
U.S.A.),  and  Andre  Lariviere  (Canada),  and 
Mitsuyoshi  Kohjima  (Japan)  are  fasting  in  Oakland 
at  a Catholic  Retreat  Center.  They  may  be  reached 
through  the  Catholic  Worker  House,  4848  E.  14th 
St.,  Oakland,  CA  94601,(415)533-0344.  A 
public  prayer  service  is  held  each  day  at  6:00  p.m. 
preceded  by  a question  and  answer  period  with 
the  fasters.  Various  denominations  take  responsi- 
bility for  planning  and  conducting  the  services. 

Long-time  support  fasts  around  the  world  are 
occurring  in  40  cities  of  17  countries,  as  well  as 
in  163  American  cities  in  31  states.  The  fasters  are 
asking  that  all  concerned  for  peace  communicate 
with  world  leaders  and  our  own  governmental 
officials  to  take  significant  steps  now  to  end  the 
arms  race.  “This  action  is  coming  from  faith  and 
hope,  but  we  wait  for  political  effects.  The  people 
must  find  their  own  most  immediate  action  for 
peace  now.”  —Andre  Lariviere,  Faster. 


NEEDED:  People  interested  in  living  simply 
and  in  community  while  engaging  in  a ministry 
of  hospitality  to  women  coming  out  of  prison. 
Send  resume  to  Search  Committee,  Crossroads, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  15,  Claremont,  CA  91711. 
Contact  person:  Mary  Ann  Cejka 

Summary  of  Action  Minutes 
North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
June  24  - 28 

St.  Thomas  Seminary,  Bothell,  WA 

The  Meeting  approved  the  following  actions: 

— 1 Minute  on  War  Tax  Resistance 

In  awareness  of  the  mounting  militarism 
around  the  world.  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
calls  on  its  members  and  attenders  to  strengthen 
their  commitment  to  live  in  “that  life  and  power 
that  takes  away  the  occasion  of  all  wars.”  We  urge 
individuals  to  be  aware  of  what  personal  complicity 
we  may  have  in  militarism  and  to  give  prayerful 
consideration  to  refusal  of  payment  of  taxes  for 
militaristic  purposes. 

We  recognize  the  complexity  of  implement- 
ing peace.  We  offer  encouragement  to  all  those 
who  work  to  remove  the  roots  of  violent  conflict 
as  well  as  those  who  are  moved  to  withold  their 
individual  support  from  the  military  or  from  weap- 
ons design  and  production.  With  the  advent  of 
modern  warfare  technology  and  automation,  our 
most  direct  personal  involvement  in  militarism 
often  comes  in  providing  the  means  for  its  accom- 
plishment. In  that  light,  we  see  refusal  to  pay  for 
militarism  with  our  tax  dollars  as  a testimony  fully 
in  keeping  with  the  history  and  practices  of  Friends. 
We  join  with  other  Yearly  meetings  in  openly 
approving  civil  disobedience  of  those  moved  under 
divine  compulsion  to  resist  taxes. 

Recognizing  the  difficulties  we  all  face  in 
following  the  leadings  of  conscience,  we  encourage 
all  Monthly  Meetings  affiliated  with  North  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  to  arrange  for  the  counsel  of  those 
under  their  care  about  the  forms  of  resisting  militar- 
ism. We  see  guidance  about  draft  and  tax  resistance 
as  being  of  particular  importance  in  light  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  these  forms  of  direct  civil  disobedience. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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(Minutes:  Con t.  from  page  17) 

Knowing  that  following  the  deepest  convic- 
tions of  our  hearts  may  cause  some  of  us  to  suffer 
at  the  hands  of  our  government,  we  request  meet- 
ings in  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  to  support  tax 
resisters  in  ways  appropriate  to  their  sufferings,  in- 
cluding support  groups  and  emergency  financial 
assistance. 

In  fellowship  we  strive  for  peace. 

— 2 Concern  for  The  Peace  and  Friendship 

Caravan  International  1984 

Sigurd  Askevold,  member  of  Argenta 
Meeting,  presented  his  concern  for  the  Peace  and 
Friendship  Caravan  International  1984,  a project 
endorsed  by  Argenta  Meeting  and  Canadian  Yearly 
Meeting  which  will  endeavor  to  build  peace  and 
friendship  with  Europeans,  including  Russians, 
during  an  extensive  tour  scheduled  to  leave  our 
country  in  February  1984.  The  Yearly  Meeting 
heard  the  report  with  interest,  welcomed  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  project,  and  encourages  Friends 
Meetings  and  individuals  to  participate  in  this  proj- 
ect with  ideas,  publicity,  and  fund-raising.  [Inter- 
ested Friends  may  contact  Charles  James,  9100 
Fortuna  Dr.  No.  14B,  Mercer  Island,  WA  98040, 
or  Sigurd  Askevold,  Box  877,  Creston,  B.C., 

Canada  VOG  1 BO.  Checks  may' be  sent  through 
Monthly  Meetings  to  Argenta  Friends  Meeting, 
Argenta,  B.C.,  Canada  VOG  1 BO.] 


OUR  PSALM 

Praise  the  Lord  for  happiness! 

Praise  the  Lord  for  playing  and  sports! 

Praise  the  Lord  for  the  creation  of  nature! 
Praise  the  Lord  for  people! 

Praise  the  Lord  for  the  World! 

Praise.  Praise.  Praise. 

Amen 

— Written  at  NPYM  by  the  grade  school  children 


Book  Review 

by  Mary  Millman,  Multnomah  Meeting 

Women,  Peace  and  Power  by  Jo  Vellacott,  Canadian 
Quaker  Pamphlet  No.  14.  Price:  $2.50  (includes 
postage)  Published  by  Argenta  Friends  Press, 
Argenta,  B.C.,  Canada  VOG  IBO 

As  the  author  of  Bertrand  Russell  and  the 
Pacifists  in  the  First  World  War,  Jo  Vellacott  illus- 
trates and  draws  certain  conclusions  from  her  his- 
torical perspective  in  this  pamphlet: 

WOMEN  — In  the  early  non-violent  movement, 
strength  was  lost  through  labelling  and  sex  role 
definitions  and  accepting  hierarchical  order  instead 
of  each  individual  (whether  male  or  female.  Friend 
or  friend)  contributing  according  to  ability. 

PEACE  — The  Suffrage  Movement  nurtured  the 
Peace  Movement  and  vice  versa.  When  non-violent 
attitudes  prevailed,  “women  were  marvelously  ad- 
vantaged.” (See  Elise  Boulding’s  The  Underside 
of  History.) 

Non-violence  as  resourcefulness  is  illustrated 
by  a Canadian  Indian  woman’s  action  in  a poten- 
tially violent  conflict. 

POWER  — A Canadian  Friend,  Jo  Vellacott 
describes  how  power  is  reached  through  medita- 
tion, Meeting  for  Worship,  learning  to  live  in  the 
Light.  In  addition,  she  mentions  ways  we  can 
help  each  other  generate  power  by  volunteering  to 
do  those  things  in  which  we  fear  our  inadequacy, 
upheld  by  another’s  confidence  in  us.  In  referring 
constantly  back  to  the  source  (or  asking  for  God’s 
guidance)  “we  have  available  the  greatest  renewable 
source  of  power,”  she  says,  “perhaps  the  only  one 
which  is  increased  the  more  we  use  it.”  This  1981 
Rachel  Cadbury  lecture  is  well  worth  reading. 

[This  essay  is  included  in  the  book.  Reweaving  the 
Web  of  Life,  A Joyous  Celebration  of  Women  and 
Non-Violent  Struggle,  reviewed  in  Friendly  Woman, 
Fall,  1982.  Jo  Vellacott,  long  active  in  the  Peace 
Movement,  is  currently  a lecturer  in  peace  studies 
at  Concordia  University,  Montreal.] 
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Calendar 
September,  1983 

25 

October,  1983 

7- 9 

8 

8- 9 
8-  10 

15  - 16 
22 

29-30 

29-30 


Harvest  Festival  - Hidden  Villa 
Ranch,  Los  Altos,  Benefit  for 
FCL.  Noon  to  5:00  p.m.  (Park 
in  Foothill  College  Lot  A and 
take  the  shuttle  bus.) 


“Relationships:  Path  to  the  Soul,” 
Conference  led  by  Katharine 
Whiteside  Taylor  at  Ben  Lomond 
Quaker  Center.  Contact  Registrar, 
Box  686,  Ben  Lomond,  CA  95005 

Colorado  General  Meeting  at 
Boulder  Meeting 

Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting  at 
Tucson  - Pima  Meeting  Host 

Pacific  North  West  Quarterly 
Meeting  - Camp  Larson,  Coeur 
d’Alene,  ID,  Pullman-Moscow 
Meeting  Host 

College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting  - 
John  Woolman  School  - Registra- 
tion forms  are  available  through 
Meetings  or  from  registrar,  Cathy 
Anderson,  (415)  534-9751. 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
Steering  Committee  in  Portland  - 
Multnomah  Meeting  Host 

Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting  - 
Contact  Eugene  Meeting  for  place 
and  other  information. 

New  Mexico  Quarterly  Meeting, 
Sacramento  Mtns.,  NM,  Sacramento 
Methodist  Assembly,  El  Paso  Meet- 
ing, Host 


Elders’  Speaking 

Charles  Coe,  ninety-three  years  wise  and  member 
of  University  Meeting,  attended  NPYM  as  its  oldest 
member.  When  asked  whether  he  would  like  to  make 
a statement  for  Friends,  he  ministered  spontaneously: 

“If  I could  say  to  Young  Friends  world-wide 
today  a word  of  encouragement,  I would  say,  be 
bold!  Of  all  things  when  you  speak  to  the  world, 
be  bold.  You  may  doubt  that  what  you  say  is 
important.  Others  might  not  have  your  fears.  In 
years  to  come,  many  people  could  be  thankful  that 
you  have  the  courage  to  be  bold.  We  may  go  through 
a period  of  apostasy  and  neglect,  a denial  far  more 
treacherous  and  absolute  than  that  in  the  betrayal 
of  Jesus.  If  the  Society  of  Friends  can  hold  the 
Light  for  more  timid  people  to  follow,  they  will 
have  done  the  most  important  thing  for  their  faith.” 

Vital  Statistics 

Births:  Alexander  McGregor  Tinker,  son  of  Bonnie 
T\uk&x , Multnomah  Meeting,  was  born  May  7,  1983. 

Jason  Emory,  son  of  Lew  Scholl  and  Ann 
DeBoer,  Mw/moma/z  Meeting,  was  born  May  28, 

1983. 

Martha  MacKenzie,  daughter  of  Jane  and 
Joseph  Snyder,  Multnomah  Meeting,  was  born 
June  26,  1983. 

Jody  Nissa,  daughter  of  Janet  and  Bob 
Gossam,  Santa  Monica  Meeting,  was  born  June  1 2, 
1983. 

Winthrop  Thomas,  son  of  Liz  and  Tom 
Head,  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting,  was  born  July  9, 
1983. 

Marriages:  Chris  Emmons  and  Leslie  Wilfong  were 
married  under  the  care  of  Strawberry  Creek  and 
Clear  Creek  Meetings  on  June  4,  1983. 

Adrienne  Schweitzer  and  Charles 
Hubbell  were  married  under  the  care  of  San 
Francisco  Meeting  August  20,  1983. 

Death:  Elsie  Renne,  member  of  Palo  Alto  Meeting, 
died  on  July  3.  A memorial  meeting  was  held  at 
the  meeting  house  on  July  23,  1983. 


Tomiko  Schmoe,  University  Meeting 
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Floyd  Schmoe,  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters 


“We  have  Quaker  institutions, 
and  some  of  them  are  people.” 

Floyd  Schmoe,  one  of  our  Friends’  “institutions,” 
received  an  honorary  doctorate  in  humane  letters 
from  Tufts  University  during  their  commencement 
ceremonies  in  June.  Others  sharing  such  honors 
with  Floyd  were  Liv  Ullman  and  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Sandra  Day  O’Connor. 

Tufts  Journal  published  the  following  citation 
along  with  a photograph  of  Floyd: 

“Schmoe  has  been  honored  many  times 
over  for  his  selfless  efforts  in  aiding  civilian 
war  victims.  Most  notably,  last  year  he 
received  the  Japanese  Order  of  the  Sacred 
Treasure  from  Emperor  Hirohito  for  his 
‘Houses  for  Hiroshima’  project.  Following 
World  War  II,  he  left  a teaching  job  to  go 
to  war-devastated  Japan,  where  he  organized 
a project  to  build  houses  for  survivors  of  the 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  atomic  bombings 
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in  an  attempt,  he  said,  ‘to  express  our  con- 
cern, share  in  the  suffering  and  assume  some 
of  the  guilt  for  the  tragedy  of  war.’ 

A Quaker  peace  activist,  he  also  was  in- 
volved in  civilian  relief  efforts  during  World 
War  I as  a conscientious  objector.  During 
World  War  II,  he  was  involved  in  the  reloca- 
tion of  German-Jewish  refugees  and  the  pro- 
test of  internment  of  Japanese  Americans. 

He  also  aided  in  reconstruction  work  after 
the  Korean  War  and  conflict  in  the  Middle 
East. 

In  between  his  humanitarian  efforts,  he 
has  been  a naturalist  at  Mt.  Rainier  National 
Park,  a director  of  the  Puget  Sound  Academy 
of  Science  and  a professor  of  ecology  at  the 
University  of  Washington  and  University  of  "" 

Hawaii.”  ^ 

Floyd  writes  that  he  will  visit  Russia  in  September. 
At  eighty-eight,  he  delights  yet  in  his  work,  travels, 
relationships,  family  and  the  life  of  University  Meet- 
ing in  Seattle. 


